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B ROAD SWO RD. | 


IN WHICH ISG SHOWN, 
| The True Method of Fighting with that 
WIA ON, as it is now in Uſe among the 


HIGHLANDER S; deduc'd from the Uſe 
of the Scymitar; with every Throw, Cut, 
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TO 
The Right Honourable | 


Jon N Lord HOBART, 


Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Norfolk, &. 


_ My LORD, 


Ventur'd upon this Addreſs 
without Leave, and even with- 
cdut making my Deſign known, 
| out of a pure Perſwaſion, that 
nothing will give Offence to your 
LoD SRI which ariſes from the 
| Sincerity of a Heart warm in the 
| Serviceofmy Country; how weak 
E ſoever may be the Head that con- 


ducts thoſe Intentions. I've made 


this Eſſay towards Teaching the 


ss of the Sword, that I might 


| render that Weapon ſerviceable i in 
| A2 the 


DEDICATION. 
the Hands of my F ellov-Citi zens, 


which together with them, 
the Honour to wear under your 


LoRDSHIF S Command in the 
And what- | 
ſoever contributes towards mak - 


ing that Company Uſeful as well 


: Artillery Company. 


will be moſt 


as Ornamental, 


agreeable to your. Loxpskir D 


fign in raiſing it. 
All my Aim is to be ſer vice- 


able to Society, that I may be 


Acceptable to your Lok DSEHI; 


and I am Ambitious of your 
Lokpstiir's Favour, that 1 may 


be r d of by all Mankind. 


J am with great Reſpect, 
My LORD, 
Tour LORPDSHI p's 
| Moſt Devoted 
and moſt Humble 
Servant, 
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| gines of Death; and as the Thirſt of Power 
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| INTRODUCTION. 


FN the firſt Ages before War wi a Trade, 
or Fighting a Science, Fury furniſh'd Arms 
> from the firſt Wood, or the neareſt Heap of 


Stones; and the CLus and the SLinG were the 


only Inſtruments of Deſtruction, till Mankind, 
ever ſagacious in Miſchief, invented new En- 


increas'd, the Art of War improv'd. 


Offenſive Weapons were invented, and of them 


| the Sword and Javelin were the firſt; the 
Swon p for cloſe, and the JaveLin for more 

; diſtant Engagements: Yet of theſe the Form 
was rude, and their Uſe without Method. They 


were the Inſtruments of Strength, not the 
Weapons of Art. The Sword was of enormous 


length and breadth, heavy and unweildy, de- 


ſign'd only for right down chopping by the 


|Force of a ſtrong Arm; till Time and Expe- 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 


rience diſcovering the Diſadvantages, by 'De- 
grees coutratted its Length and lighten'd its 


Weight into the more handy Form of the 


ScyYMITAR Which was firſt of all invented by 


the Eaſtern Nations, and has continued to be 
their principal Weapon to this Day: This is 


contriv'd equally for Defence as well as Aſſault; 


and as before two Combatants only hack*d and 
chop'd each other till the weakeſt drop'd, ſo |] 
now Art was call'd in to the Aſſiſtance of 
Strength, and the Warrior made the Defence 
of his own Perſon his Care, at the ſame time 
| he attempted the Deſt ruction of his Adverſary. 
And from this Period it was that Murder be- 
came an Art, and Fighting a Science: Nowa 
Poſture of Defence was contriv'd againſt every 


Aflault, and a Guard againſt every Cut; ſo 


that Death was no longer at the Diſpoſal of the 
Strong and Robuſt, but attended upon the Sword 
of the Dexterous and Skillful, © 


In Proceſs of Time even the Scymitar in a 


long Engagement was found to be too tireſome 
ro the Arm from its great Weight at the 


Point, where it was much broader and thicker 


back'd than towards the Hilt, and could not 
therefore be us'd long together without tiring 
Ss, YE oo 


The Europeans have improv'd this Weapon, 


and invented the, Broan SwoRD, which is a 
93 ſtraight 
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| Mroight Blade well mounted, and (that it might 


fly light at the Point) ballanc'd with a Basket 
Hilt, which is at the ſame time a Security to 
. 57089: 5 eee 


This has all the Advantages that can be ex- 
pected from a Cutting Weapon, and as any 
Part of the Enemy's Body may be wounded by 
it, ſo may every Part of your own be defended 

_ by K «che lame ume 1 19G 


Ihe Saracens, Turks, and Perſians, made uſe 
„ol but three different Throws with the Scymi- 
tar, and one of thoſe, only on Horſeback ; the 
a other two on Foot. The firſt was executed thus; 
y | The Aſſailant Riding full Speed, and paſſing 
o cloſe by his Enemy, rais'd himſelf in his Stir- 
\& | rips, and with a home Blow fideways and back- 
-4 | wards ſever'd his Enemy's Head from the 
Body, unleſs he was dexterous enough to ſtop 
the Blow with his e _ for that Pur- 

_ | poſe he was to hold perpendicular, a little ad- 
_ | Tae befor his Head. 'The other two Throws 
he on Foot were level'd at the Head and Arm. 
The Head was guarded by holding the Scymi- 


The Arm, by holding the Point of the Scymi- 
tar againſt the Enemy's Right Temple, and the 


2 * 


| Hikr againſt his Left Breaft 


is a 1 From theſe little Beginnings aroſe all that. 
= Variety 


tar Horizontally,advanc'd before the Forehead: 1 


| 

| 
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vii. INTRODUCTION. 


Variety of Throws, Cuts and Guards which 
have been fince invented and improy'd, and 


which now compole the Scix NE of the Boar 


SwoRD, and are the Subject of the following | 


# * 4 
d F 
a 4 


No Modern Nation has artiv'd at ſuch Per- 
fection in the Uſe of -this Weapon as the $c ot ry 


and amongſt Them the Highlanders are maſt | 
expert. From their Youth they are Train'd to 


it, and with the Addition of the Roman Tar- 


get, they excell in the Roman Method of 
Fighting; having invented a great many | 
Throws, Curs and: Guards, unknown to the Ro—-—- 
mee 1 eres | 

| „ | 


Nor have they improv'd the Ufe only; but 
even the Faſhion and Temper of the Weapon; 


for which they have been ſo deſervedly famous, 
that their Swords have been purchaſed by all 
Europe; and there is no Nation but has ſeen 


Thouſands fall beneath the Edge of Andre 


Farrarer's Blades; nor was Steel ever wrought 
ſo deſtructively Perfect, except in the Invention 


ef the Lancet. 
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The BROAD SWORD, 


Offenſive and Defenſive, after the Manner 1 


The. Aten enn 


as by the Highlanders of Scat- 


theſe following TECHNICAL Terms muſt 0 
* o GU AR D. 


1 the manner of holding the Guard; in ſuch 


PY Poſition, as will detend ſome Part of the 
Body, 


To th the GUARDS 


Is to put the Sword in ſuch à Poſition as wil! 
Guard one Part of the Body, and then to change 

it from that, to ſuch other Poſitions; as will 
ſucceſſively Guard or — all the ons res 


ol the 31720 | 


MHE Broad Sword is is an Gffenipe 
and Defenſive Weapon, us'd now 
1 2 moſt Foreign Nations, as well 
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| land, both in fiugle Cumbar, 
* and allo m the Ficldof general 


Its Uſe, with alt] its Advantages and Dilad- 
1 vantages, with its Practice in Offending and 
] Defending, is become a Science: reduced to 
certain Rules: to the underſtanding of which 
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The OUTSIDE. 


Is the external part of the Right Side of the 
Head, Neck, Arm, Body, Thigh and Leg. 


The Ir 


hb the l arts of the Limbs on | the] Right 

Side, alſo the orepart of the Face and Cr 
Wh. the whole Left Side. 1 
e e e NEE 


Is a ſtraight Line ſuppoſed | 6: ;ibe Gann 
| through the Center - of your own Body and 
that of your Adverfary's; and mull bathe Cen 
zer of Motion to your Body, and in the very 
Middle of erery Guard, as well r every 


Throw, | 1 

A ＋ H R © W. | 
Is the ſtriking at ſome Part of 20 Advers 8 
I to Cut Him. 
5 To C O * E R. 
18 to Guard ſome Part from a Tuxow, 


10 SW 0: B. 


18 to recei v your Ad verſary's . with 
a proper Guard Lt the Edge of ** own. 


Sword. 
ITT To ADVANCE. 
* to preſs upon your Adverſary SI AG the 
Cover of ſome Guard, Step by Step, with the 


| right Foot always before ; making but half 
yet oh at a Te, 


Retreati ing ö 


(un) 


RETREATING. 


ls retiring from him under the Cover of 
ſome Guard by half Steps, the left Leg moving 
firſt Bafkwards, and the right AY after 


| it 
£ To RE C q V E R. 
Ts to reduce yourſelf to any Poſition or Guard 5 
from whence you have departed, 


TO LUNGE. 


15 ta ſtep forward with the right Foot keep- 


8 ing the left hxt, the better to reach your * 5 
verlary. 1 


To LI R upon the L. U N GE. 
1 to continue in that Stradling Paſture, 
. 5 
1 to withdraw your Body or "Ts Limb out 
of the Reach of * Adverſary $ Throw, in- 
bead of foppingit, 
To SPRING OFF. N 
1 Ba uk Retreat out of the Reach of your 
[ Adverſary » by leaping backward, 
f Sri NRkINS the BODY. 
\ Is only bending the Hams till you can Fight 
below your Adverſary's Guards, and ſtill be 
ke Cover'd under your Own, | 
| ; To Jop GE a DISTANCE. 
Is to know when you are within Reach of 3 
any Fart of your Adverſary, at which you are 1 
3 B2 about 


(14) 
about to Throw ; peu” to Throw fo as neither 


to m—_ tod far HOT: en leg en fall 


on” L204 1 . 


oy to oY r to nee rk « throwing hom 


To TIME. 


5 o Stop, Wi brow, or Recover, neither too 


ſoon or too late. "Wes 


To BEAR, 
"Jets preſt with Tothe strength aint your 


Ad efhfy “ Sword in the Fort, with the Fort 
of your, Own. | 


The FORT. 


The FOIBLE. 


Is that Pa art nearer to the Point of. ce « Sword, | 


An OPENING. 


1 Ws Part not under the Cpoer of a | Guard, 


„ 
Is es from the ſtraight Line either to 


the Right or Left in a Circle; ſtill preſerving } 
the Center of thut Cirele, in the Center 10 the | 


Li ne. 


HH B 0 VU . [a 
1s che Time in which you piay looks or as s | 
your Judgment directs you, upon any or all 1 
: E 
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the Guards; ulla Cat 1s rected or given. 


15 that Part of the Sword Blade's near the Hil. 


Sr. 


AA gar Dua 


r as 1 
Vour Hs at ( | (about) two 5 Feet diſtance Fob 
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- ſame Time in which the 


(13) 
The Advantages of the Broad Sword are 
ſhown. in our Guard's, which ſuccefflvety de- 


fend every Part of the Body sgainſt alf At- 


racks that can poſſibly be mac and much 

fooner than a Stroke can be | Nach . ah at the 

ord changes i its 

Poſture of Defence, it throws in upon Erery 
Opening, and gives a Wound. 

Its Diſadvantages ariſe” only ſom the Diffi- 


culties of Parrying a Thruſt in the four Poſi- 


tions of Guards; a therefore two ' Poſitions 
are borrowed from the Small Sword, and ad- 


1 ded to its Defenſive Guards and Offenſive 
1. Throws, which render the Weapon compleat. 
Before the Uſe of the Sword can be Taught, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary to learn a firm and 


erect Attitude, in the Situation and Motion of 
every Limb. 


Firſt, You are boldly to Face 5 our Enemy 


at the Diſtance of at leaſt two Feet, out of 


his * and — with your Body Gene, 


"A = 6 aw 5 f . * : * 

1 * 

5 4 

* EY 4 0 7 
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each other, upon the Line A B, full fronting 
B 3 N eur 
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(14) 


your Adverſary; 5 who ſtands at the ſame li ime 
and in the ſame Manner upon the Line C D. 
Thus ſtanding, let the back Part of the Hilt 

of your Sword: be held upon the Palm of your 

ph Hand, cloſe to your Bady, with the Blade 

on the Left Arm. 4 

Ralle the Left Hand with the Hilt of the 7 

Sword Breaſt high, and with the ſame Motion, 

and at the ſame Time, advance the Right Foot 
from off the Line A B, unto the Line EF, at 
right Angles with The 11 A By _ t 

* at G. | 1 
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= F 
" Ando at the very Inſtant of moving the Leg, | be 
raiſe alſo the Right Arm about a Foot higher ic 
than the Hilt of the Sword extended an the Left i 
Hand, arid ſeizing the Gripe of the Sword with 
the Right Hand, quit the Hilt with the Left, 
and extending the Left Hand Horizoutally a lit- 
8. fi anf advance We Sword with its Edgy 
. towards 


; To). 
towards your Ad verſary till its Point appear 
over againſt his Left Temple, and the Hilt 
over againft his Right Hip, and in that Poſ- 


ture wait to receive his Salute. When you 
are perfect in this, you ate to learn the Po- 


ſition of the Body, and the Steps that are 
moſt uleful in the Exerciſe of the Sword. 
The Poſition of the Body muſt be very erect, 


q 
; its Center of Gravity kept exa&ly over the 
t Left Leg, with the Right Foot a little ad- 


vanc'd, that the whole Weight of the Body 


may reſt over the Left Foot, and the Right 
be at abſolute Liberty for Motion. From this 


1 Poſture the Steps to be learn'd are as follow; 
the Advance, the Retreat, and the Traverſe. 


The ADVANCE. 


f When the erect Attitude above deſcrib'd 
is obtain'd both for Grace and Uſe, ſtep for- 
ward with the Right Foot about one third 


{of your I. unge, and at the ſame Time trani- 


Jvour Left Leg on to your Right, as may 
egy Jenable you to flip your Left Foot along the 
her Ground, (not lifting it off) up towards your 


eft Right Heel, and ſtopping within half a Foot 


vith 5 hereof 5 at which Moment ſtep forward g- 
cit, gain with the Right Foot, and alternately 
fepeating the ſame Steps advance as far as is 
neceſſary, ſill preſerving an ere firm and 
1 ” N grace ful 


fer ſo much of the Weight of your Body from 


"The Advantag a afithis Steps was we | 
in the length of Frs wd, and preſſing 10 upon 


1 your Adverlary; as to oblige him ro retreat 
11 ftom you unto worle a or ſome — | 
© i e Sichntba 247 ni a ” 


F 3 | e JG G4 The R E T REAT.. 

1 b the lame eretct Attitude hefirdd 4 
3 ferlb d, transfer the Weight of your Body 
f almoſt Wholiy from the Left to the Right 

Leg, o der you- may be fully enabled to 

ſtep backward wich your Left Foot, lifting | 

it clear from the Ground, the better to a- 

void any uneveneſſes tbat cannot be ſeen be- 
hind, and ſetting it firmly down about ſixkteen 

Inches backward, draw back the Right Foot f 

within twelve Inches ef the Left, but not 
1 Ulting it oft the Ground; and repeating theſe 

Steps alſo armen dees as far back 
| as Jou find uſeful. 
| The Advantage of this Stop! is by jetiring | 3 
either to draw Adverſary from the 
a advantageous Ground he is in Poſſeſſion of, 
or to gain a more advantageous Ground that 
lies behind you; er to avoid the Diffieul- 


ties into which yon aro ſallen, by your Ad- 

 verſary's preſſing too cloſely upon you, and 

engaging you with a ſuperior Strength up 
| toy 


1 as . S | 
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to half Sword, and very often all theſe three 
Advantages are obtained at the ſame time. 
This alſo begins from the ſame erectneſs and 


firmneſs of Poſture, and is twotold, viz. the 


Fore Traverſe, and the Back Traverſe. The 


7 D. toy. then will K F. C, o. N. be the Lins 
7 of Defence; in the ſame Manner proceed to . 


3. H; to 1. K, to L. M; to N. o; and to v. & 


Fore Tra ver ſe is performed in a large Circle, 


the Center of which is the Middle of the 
Line of Defence, on which Line you and your 
Adve ſary ſtand; ſuch is the Line p. &. C. H. G. 
in the oppoſite Page, and the Circle form'd by 


the Traverſe will be, v. a.c E. O. 1 . N. 
For the Right Foot being at & and the Left 


at v. the Traverſe is begun by ſtepping about 
with the Left Foot from p. to a. and the 
Right Foot immediately after from . to H. 
and then the Line A. B C. k. I. will be the 


Line of Defence; at the next Step, remove 


the Left Foot from A. to c. and then the 


Z Right from B. to D. which will make the Line 
C. p. C. M. L the Line of Defence; and you 
will be ſtill faceing C. the Center of that 
Circle, which you are now Trave ſing, and 
the Middle of every Line of Defence; pro- 
_ 2 ceedalſoin the ſame Manner with the Left 
Foot from e to x. and the Right Foot from. 


2 which is the Place tr: m which you ſet out, 


Ke. -f 


and you will have had ſucceſſively the Lines 
d. R. C. Q vp; l. k. C. B. 4; L. M. C. D. c; 
N. O. C F. E; for Lines of Defence 3 and now 


you are come about to the Line v. c. C. · 3 


which was the Line of Valence when . 
W. to Trauerſe. 


The BACK PRAVERSE. k 
| $54he counter part of the Fore- Traverſe, 


doing every Step backwards as in. that i is done i | 
2 dog, as for Joop 5 h Lang in 0 YT 


the Right Foot from. 0. to N. 1 1 0 7; | 
from N. to L. you have L. M. C. D. C. (nt the 
| Line of Defence; and in the ſame Manner 
going backwards through Kk 1, H 6, F , BC, 
B 4, yon will arrive at Gr, from wheres e 
: depan the Back Traverſe. 


The Advantages of theſe two Traverſes | 


are very great, as will be explained more af 


large in the Action of Fighting ; but. their 
Advantages in gaining Ground may be known | 
here: It in the Retreat you ben e 
bind by Wall, Ditch, or any other 0 
diment, you may b, beginning eit her 'Þ 
vet ſe which ever Fou find moſt convgniers 


9 a 
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(19) 


to extricate your ſelf with eaſe, and gain 


Ground either to the Right or Left; and if 


you Traverſe half the Circle, it will bring 
your Adverſary into the very ſame — 
ties from which you departed. 

And when you are thus perfected in 2 


graceful Attitude, firm and ſtrong Poſition 
of Limbs, regular Steps and Movements; 


the Guards may be learn d. 
1 The GUARDS 


"ig Guard, which is the Poſition of the 
Sword, whereby a Blow is warded off from 
any Part of the Body, has four different 


Names. from the four different Parts of the 


Body, which are defended by each of them 


ſeperately, and are thus denominated, 
The Inſide Guard. 
The Out ſide Guard, 
The Hanging Guard, 
and Sr. George's Guard. 5 


The Inſide Guard is when you ſtand with 
_ dh Foot on the Line of Defence, and hold 
the Point of your Sword over againſt your 


1 Adverſary's Left Temple, and the Hilt in a 


Four Sword cutting the Line of Defence at 


whale Loft Side, will be defended from 
| - boing wh be 


Line with his Right Hip, and the Middle of 


Z acute Angles, by which the internal Parts 
„of the Limbs on the Right Side, and the 
"oY fore Part of the Face al Body, with the 


( 20 ) 


The Outſide Guard is raid. when you | 


ſtand. with your Body ſquare, aſtride the 
Line! of Defence, with the Right and Left 


Foot at right. Angles, with it, holding the 
Point of your Sword over againſt,your Ad- 
verſary's Right Temple, and ſinking the 
Hilt in a Lias with his Left Hip, by which 
the external Part of the Right Side of the 
Head, Neck, Arm, Body, Thigh and Leg, 
are ſecured from being Cut. In this Guard, 
the Poſition of the Kight Hand differs from 


all other Guards, for it is to be bent at the 


Wreſt with the Back of the Hand and the 
Knuckels, (which are always! in a Line with 
the Edge of the Sword) turn'd upwards and 
outwards, which defends: the Sword Arm 
from the Shoulder to the Writ, without e- 
ver moving the Sword. 
From this you go to the Hatging Guard, i 
which is thus performed, with your Right 
Foot ſtep a little back ward and ſide ways, ſo 
as to make an acute Angle with the Line of 
Defence, and at the ſome Moment raiſing 
the Elbow of the Sword Arm, and preſent 
the Point of the Sword againſt your Adver- 


ſary's Breaſt, and covering your own Head, 


till you can ſce your Adverſary's Face clear 
under your own Fort: This Guard covers 
the Head, Shoulders, Face and Breaſt, and 
with the Point ſtops your Adverlary from 
preſſing too clolcly upon you, and keeps him 
i "rw 08 AN ot og Woo N : at 


tin} 


at length when he is endeavouring to come 


up to half Sword, and is the dernier Retort 
when you have retreated, or are puſh d into 
a Corner from whence you are too weak to 
| advance, and have not room enough, to Tra- 
| verſe. , bY. 
\.. Thelaſt Guard 1 roms this, and i is ak. 
led St. George s Guard, which is perform'd 
by ſtanding ſquare acroſs the Line, and hold- 


ing the Sword a little rais'd above your own 


Head, parallel to your Shoulders, with the 


Edge 2 d upwards toward your Adverſa- 


ry; and is only uſed occaſionally to ſtop a 

right down Blow aim'd at the Head or 

Shoulders. Theſe are all the abſolute 
Guards, and muſt be learn'd till you can 
} raiſe them diſtinctly after each other, with 
a a ſteady and erect Body, and a nimble and 
ſtrong Arm; during the whole time of which 
the Left Hand is uſed as a Ballance. to the 
Body, and by the Motion of which the 


Center of Gravity is kept over the ſtanding 


Leg; as in the Inſide Guard, by the — 


Foot's being advanc'd, the Center of Gravity 
would be thrown too forward, if the Left 
Hand's being extended backward did not 


bring it over "the Lett Leg. 


In the Outſide Guard, -the Left Hand i is 


held before and clote to the Body below the 


Navel, to bring the Center of Gravity per- 
pendicular over the Middle of the Line, at 
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8 the Ends of which the Feet are plac'd at 


right Angles with the Line of Defence: The 


— is Ane! in the Hanging, and St. George s 
| Guard. DN 


When you ate perfect in the Attitude and 
Poſition of the Limbs, and can dexterouſly 


raife the Guards, ſtanding on the Line of 


ee, the ſame Guards muſt be practiſed 


1 the Advanee, Retreat, and the Traverſe. 
And to each Step of each Motion muſt be 


pitch'd a Guard, as in the Advance, to every 


Step you muſt change from an Inſide Guard to 
an Outſide, or from an Outſide to an Inſide, 
and as you go Step by Step change Guard for 
Guard, nor are any other Guards made uſe 

of in the Advance, than the Outſide and 
the Inſide; but in the Retreat every Guard 
is made us of in its Turn, but muſt be 
chang d Step by Step as in the Advance, ex- 


cept you chooſe to retreat under a Hanging 


Guard, which is really the beſt, if you lie 
only on. the Defenſive, and then inſtead 
of changing at every Step, point your Sword 
directly at your Adverſary's Breaſt. 


In the Traverſe, alſo the Outſide and In- 


ide, with the Hanging Guard, are made uſe 


of. The Inſide can only be uſed: to the Step 
the Left Foot you muſt fop under an Out- 


bo SR as 


of the Right Foot, but in coming about with | 


ide or a Hanging PROT, as * fee conve- | 


nient. = 
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In the back Traverſe, the very reverſe of 
every Motion and Guard is to be obſerved, 


as in Traverſing back with the Left Foot 


the Inſide only is to be pitch d, and in tho 


Step with the Right Foot the Outſide or 


Hanging is to be uſed; and theſe Steps at- 
tended by theſe Guards are to be practisd 
and compleated before you can begin to take 


the firſt Leſſon, which is This. 
LESSON the Firſt. 


| What is called a Leſſon in the Science of 


the Sword, is the Manner of attacking your 


Enemy, or defending your ſelf, under ſome 


one or more of thoſe Guards which are al- 
ready explain'd, and putting in practiſe the 


Rules already given; as for Example, this 


firſt Leſlon teaches you to uſe the =-”m 
Guards, without the Advantages of \ 


plained hereafter) in the Manger following; 


With a ſteady Countenance lookihg full in 
your Adverſary's Eyes, meet him boldly,and 
throw ſharply at his Inſide, and immediately 


ſtop an Outſide, which you have no ſooner 
received but throw again to his Inſide with 


the utmoſt Vigour and Rapidity, and with 
the ſame Swittneis ſtopping an Outſide. This 


is to be practis'd at firſt but ſlowly, till you 


are perfect in each Part of the two Throws, 


and then by Degrees increaſe the S wiſtneſs 


0 lips, 
Fallifies, Battering. &. (all which will be N 


of 


of every Motion, till you can play A Bout 
upon the plain Guards perfectly; and then 
the ſame Leſſon is to be practis d over again 
in the Advance, the Retreat, and the Tra- 


0349 


verſe, till you are perfect in Offending your 


| Adverfary, and Defending your ſelf with the 


Outſide and Inſide Guards, which vill KIY 
2 You to the, 19 1 


The Second 1 E 8 5 0 N. 


Which begins where the laſt ends, and | 
adds to the two former Guards, the Hanging, | 
and the St, George's Guard; and baving | 


made uſe of the Outſide and Inſide as in the 


former Leſſon, go directly from the Outſide 
to tho Hanging Guard, and lying a little 


while under that Cover, wait to ſee where 


your Adverſary will! Throw, which if he does 
not do immediately, Throw ſmaftiy at his 
Inſide, ſtop his Outſide, recover to a Hanging 


again, and ſtopping with a St. George, Throw 
vigorouſly at his Head. 


All this is io be pradiſed flowly at firſt, 


till you are extreamly perfect in every 
Charge, and then play over the whole Lef- 
ion with Life and Spirit; and then as in the 
former Leflon, the whole i is to be play'd over 


again upon the Advance, the Retreat, and 


the Traverſe, ſeperately and reſpe&iveiy. 


Ideſe Leſlons, when IM. is what 1 Is Y 
cat] d plain Playing. 


Preparatory 
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Preparatory to the third Leſſon | is to be 


learn d, 
he 8 L I p. 


Which has been before explain'd, and is 
practis'd in the following Manner upon each 


of the Guards. 


Firſt on the Inſide ; When your Adverſa- 
ry Throws an Inſide, inſtead of Stopping 


it with an Infide Guard, draw your Righr 


Foot back ward towards the Left, in the 


ſame Manner as in the Retreat, and at the 
fame Moment withdraw your whole Body 


backward and Sideways to the right of the 


Line, letting your Adverſary*s Point paſs by | 
your Sword a little out of his Reach, and 
ſteping into your former Poſition, Throw 


home at his Outſide, which can't but be open 
by his over throwing himſelf, which He will 


do the more by miſſing your Body, and not 


being receiy'd by your Sword, which he ex- 
pected, to ſtop the effort of his Strength. 
This is he Nip upon the Inſide, The ſame 
practis d upon the Outfde is as follows; Draw 
the Right Leg with the whole Body back- 
wards and ſide ways a little out of the Line, 


x towards the Left Hand, contracting your 


X38. 
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Arm a little, your Sword ſtill in the Line, 


and under an Outſide Guard; let your Ad- 

verſary's Point ſlip paſt you, and at the ſame 

| Moment en your Right Foot to its 
| former 
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former Poſition, Throw ſmartly at the Out- 
ſide of his Head, which will lie ſo forward 
by his over throwing himſelf, that He can 
neither recover nor ſtop with a Guard. The 
Slip is alſo call'd Breaking Meaſure. 


The next Guard in which the Slip is us“ "+ 
and in which it is more proper than any of 


the reſt, is the Hanging Guard, inſomuch 


that every Throw that can be made at it is 


better ip than ſtop'd; which is done by 
ſtepping with the Right Foot quite out of, 
and at right Angles with the Line, and the 1 


whole Body beyond it towards the Right, ſo 


that your Advert fary's Point ſlipping paſt you, 
leaves his Head, Neck, Shoulders and Breaſt, 


expoſed to the full Forcs of your Infide, 


Throw. The ſame Slip without any Varia- 
tion is practis'd upon St. George's Guard, as 


in the Hanging. Being e in thele Slips, 1 
you begin 


The Third EES ON 


Thus, Meet yeur Adverſary full with a 
Throw at his Inſide, and not ſtopping his 


Outſi ie, ſlip it as above directed, and Throw 
ſmartly at his Iuſide again, which if He ſtops 
recover an Outſide, and under that wait = = Þ 
his throwing, Pitch to an Inſide, and give an 
Opening, flip his Throw to the inſide, throw 


v1goroutly at the Oueſ fe, and retreat under 
8 


(027) 
a Hanging Guard, This is to be practis'd as 


the former, in the Advance, the Retreat, and 
the Traverle. TEE 


Y. E 8 8 O N the Fourth... | 


: „e under a Hanging Guard; Throw 
an Inſide; Stop an Outſide; Slip an Inſide; 
Throw at the Head; Recover to a Hanging; 
Retreat under an Outſide; change to an In. 
ſide; Slip and Throw the Inſide, and Outſide, 
alternately, with three Throws and three 

Slips on each Guard advancing one Step af- 

ter each Slip. This alſo muſt be practis'd 
upon the k, and the Traverie, which 
when you are perfect in, you muſt begin to 
Falſify or make Frints. 

To make a Feint, as was N before, 
is offering towards an Attempt to Cut with- 
= out Throwing home, and may be practis'd 
with Succeis from every Guard, but is moſt 
A uſlſeful on the Inſide and Outſide; and is thus 
practis'd; When you lie under an Inſide 
Guard, change with a quick Motion to- 


a Wards an Outſide, with all the Appearance 
> of reſolutely Throwing Home, but ſtop ſhort 
4d | the Moment you have paſt your Adyerſary's 
2S © Sword, and returning back with the utmoſt 
* © Swiftneſs, throw Home to an Inſide where he 
in F has given you an Opening, by his attempting 
do ſtop an Outſide, where he expected your 
A | D2 Throw? 
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Throw. The Reverſe of this is the Feint 


to the Outſide. When you lie under a 


Hanging Guard there are three Feints in 
uſe, becauſe from thence you have three 


Throws either to the Outſide, the Inſide, or 


right down at the Topof the Head; if you | 
Feint to the Inſide, return your Sword round 
the Point of your Adverſary's, and make a 


Cut at the Crown of the Head. 


Or if you make a Feint at the Gown of 
the Head from the Hanging Guard, as if you 


were going tu make a Cut in the very m 
dle betwixt the Outſide and the Inſide. 
muſt ſtop ſhort at the half Throw, and ou 


turning quick throw Home either to the 
outſide or infide of the Head which you ee 


open. | — 5 
5 E S 8 O N the Fifth. 


Advance to your Adverſary under the 
Cover of an Outſide; Feint to an Inſide; Re- 
cover to an Outſide ; which will oblige your 
Adverſary to open his Play, for he muſt. 


either ſtand ſtill without Motion, or make 


tome offer at ſome of the three Openings 


you have given him; if he throws an Inſide 
at you, ſlip him and throw home an Outſide; 


and recovering the ſame, Feint to an Out- 


fide, and throw home an Infide. 


It ycur Adverſary ſhould throw home an | 
Ir. fide, ſtop it, and throwing home an Outſide, 3 


lip 
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4 
flip an Inſide; Feint to an Outſide, and with a 


double Feint come half way to the Hanging 


Guard, and from thence thiow ſwiftly at the 
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which muſt be with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs from 


the Moment of giving the Cut; this is to be 


1 
wo 


pPractis'd with every Throw in looſe Playing 
„ + whilſt you play at length, that is with your 


Crown of the Head. Practiſe this (as all other 
Leſſons) at firſt very ſlow, repeating every Part 
often over, till you can go through the whole 
with Life and Spirit. „ 


Before you come to the more looſe and gene - 
ral Leſſone, it will be neceſſar y to know the 


Lunge, the Bearing the Battering, and their 


—_— 3 
%ͤ; T - So = op 
The Lunge (explained before) is annex'd 

to every Throw except the Outſide, in which 

it is ſeldom us'd to Advantage, In all other 

Throws it is not only uſeful but neceſſary when 

you play at length, bur at half Sword it is never 

to be attempted, becauſe it throws your whole 

Head and Body under your Adverſary's Fort. 
When you meet your Adverſary, inſtead 

of covering yourſelf under any Guard, throw 

briskly at his faireſt Opening, whether it 


L be Outſide or Inſide, and at the ſame Moment 
of your Throw ſtep forward with your Right 


Foot, ſo that you may reach him home in your 
Throw, and yet be out of the Reach of his 
Sword, upon your recovering from the Lunge, 


(300 
Body wholly out of the Reach of your Ad ver- 


ſary's Sword, yet near enough always to com- 
mand the Wreſt of his Sword Arm, and con- 
ſequently ſo as to cut any Part of the ſame 
Arm with the leaſt Step forwards. 


„ 


uſe it readily to every Throw, begin to meet 
your Adverſary's Fort with your Fort with a 
brisk Lunge at the ſame Time, both lying un- 
der an Outſide Guard, and with a ſtiff Arm 


preſſing ſtrongly againſt it, {lip your Fort to 
his Foible, holding his Sword out of the Line, 


which is call d 8 
e e en 
This gives you his Head, Neck, Shoulder 


and Arms quite open, and at the ſame Time 


weakens his Arm, ſo as to prevent his ſtopping 
your I hrow, which ever you uſe either Outſide 
or Inſide, and which muſt be thrown as quick | 


0 


as poſſivle from your Bearing. The Reverſe 


of this is Bearing upon an Inſide. 
Bearing upon the Hanging Guard is never 
ſafely to be praftiſed, and always to be avoid- 


ed, unleſs at half Sword, and even there a Cut 
muſt be either given or received, before any 
Advantage can be made of it, and the only 


Advantage that can be propos d is bearing upon 
your Adverſary's Sword a little out of the Line 


aud opening his Outſide, though at the ſame 


time you open your own Head and inſide much 
„„ 175 more, 


After you are perfect in the Lunge, and can 
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more, and if your Enemy be alert, he may 
eaſily ſlip from your Bearing, and Cut you in- 
ICC 
Bearing is never to be uſed but in ſteady 
Playing, and not in the Advance, the Retreat, 
„„ „ / 
From Bearing you proceed to Battering, 
which is forcibly ſtriking upon the Foible of 
your Adverſary's Sword, either once, twice, 
or thrice, ſo as to beat him out of the Line, 
which will conſequently lay him open to that 
Side on which you Batter. 7he Batter may 
be us'd to any Guard, but with different Suc- 
ceſs, for the Inſide being by much the ſtrongeſt 
Guard that is held, the Batter ſcarce ever break 
the Line upon it, except when your Adverſa- 
ry's Arm is extreamly weakened by long Play, 
and in the Hanging Guard by its Poſition the 
Batter is apt to {lip of it. The St. George's 
Guard is not hurt by the Batter, becaule it is 
2 uſed only to ſtop a Blow, and never to lie under. 
The Outſide therefore is the only Guard in 
23 which it can be uſed to any Advantage, tho? 
not always with the ſame Succeſs ; however, 
it it be thought uſeful, its Practice is to ſtrike 
ſtrongly upon your Adverſary's Sword once, and 

- mit you find his Sword beaten ever ſo little gut 
of the Line, repeat the Batter one, two ---- or 
one, two, three, which may very likely drive 
bis Sword quite out of the Line, (the Ou: ſide 
"being the weakeſt Guard) and give you in 
n | Opportunity 
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7 


Opportunity ef throwing at the Opening, but 
beware at his feeling your firſt Batter, that he 
does not {lip 5 „and cut you more 
ſecurely than if he had ſlipt your Throw. 
When you are perfect in every one of theſe 
five Leſſons, and can readily uſe every Guard, 
Throw, Feint, and Slip, the next and moſt ma- 
terial Part of Play, and upon which the Suc- 
cels of each depends, is Ti neing, a Term not 
yet explain'd, and is as follow wũv s. 


TIME ING 


Is the exact and critical Throwing in your 
Sword upon every little Opening, that appears 


between the changing of your Adverſary's 
Guards, Poſture of Body or Poſition of Limbs. 
For no Change can poſſibly be made, either in 
the Sword, Body or Limbs, without giving a 
tranſient Opening, eaſy to be hit by a ſharp Eye 
and quick Hand; beſides that Opening that is 
always left, and muſt be ſo when the Change 
is compleated; as for Example. 
When you ſtand full guarded under an In- 


» 


OY 


ſide, you have a clear Opening left on the Out- 
fide ; and fo under whatſoever Guard you lie, 
its Oppoſite is always open: Now belides 
this, whenever you change, as from an In- 
fide to an Outſide, there is a tranſient and 
temporary Cpening of the Wriſt, Arm, 
Breaſt, Face and Head, in the very middle 
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your Guards; that is, in the middle of your 
Change from the Inſide to the Outſide, and 
when your Sword is properly in neither; now 
ſucceſſively throwing in upon this Opening 
= whilſt your Adverſary's Sword is changing 
from the Inſide, and yet not got fully to the 
3 Outſide, is called Timeing an Inſide. Thus 
* throwang into the Opening which is made by 
changing from an Outſide to an Inſide, is call- 
ed Timeirng an Outſide; and Throwing in to 
that Opening which is made in changing from 
the Outſide to the Hanging, which lays open 
the Ribs, Hip, Thigh, and under part of the 
Arm tho but for a Moment, is call'd Timeing 
the Hanging Guard, TT. 


In changing from the Hanging to the St. 
George's Guard, all the Parts of the Body 
below the Throat and the inſide of the Sword 
Arm are expos'd, and taking the Advantage 
of that Opening is call d 7imeing to a St. 
George. This is the Practice of Timeing up- 
on the plain Guards, and muſt be put in exe 
ceeution in advancing, retreat ing, and traverſ- 

ing, every Step of which gives the Openings 
more evident than when you are Stationary ; 
Ue, beſides other Openings ariſing from the chan- 
ges of the Center of Gravity, which is conti- 
> nually altering by the Motion of every Step. 
II RING allo is of the greateſt uſe in the 
2 Defenſive Part of the Science, and is the 
quick and judicious Charge of your Sword 
+ EE IS %%; ͥõ 


a 
from one Guard to another, in order to cover 
an open Part which is attack'd; and doing. 
itt ſo as to ſtop your Adverſary's Sword full 
in the Line is call'd Timeing a Guard; for 
if you let his Sword paſs the Line before 
you Stop it you can, avoid being Cut, and 
muſt give ſeveral new and defenceleſs Open- 
ings , 
By theſe few Particulars tho Uſefulneſs of 
Timeing may partly be perceiv'd, but its Ne- 
ceſſity and Excellence can never be thoroughly 
5 till you come to play looſe; and then 
ſo many Openings will plainly be ſeen upon 
every Change and Motion, that you will 
looſe with regret ſuch fair Opportunities of 
Cutting before you become a compleat Maf- 
ter of Zineing, which is not only necellary in 
Throws and Guards, but even in Stepping, 
Advancing, Retreating, 'Traverſing, and 


I.unging; for if each Step of theſe "hen. | 


exactly Timed with the Change of your Sword | 
either from one Guard to another, or froma 
Defenſive Guard to an Offenſive Throw, or 
back from 2 Throw to a Guard again, you 
will by every Step give freſh Openings. and 
may be cut twice before and after your own 
Change; and the Advantages and Diſadvan- 
tages of Timeing will be ſhewn at large when 
you came to tbe. looſe Leſſons, but before 
they are begun it will be neceſlary to teach 
the to Methi.ds vt Cutting the J. eg, and 
the Ditarmir g upon an Outtido. A 
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A Throw at the Leg is ud only in ſingle 
Combat, and is, if you go home, a diſabling 
Throw. It's Practice is, in the firſt Method, 
to receive an Inſide, and inſtead of throwing 
an Outſide, ſtep a little forwarder, linking 
your Body at the ſame time you transfer your 
Weight from the Left to the Right Leg, 
bring the Point underneath your Adverſary's 
Sword, and throwing ſwiftly at the Calf of 
his Leg, tpring back as from a Lunge, under 
the Cover of a St. Georges Guard. This 
Throw, tho' extreamly ſafe in itſelf, is never 
to be us d to a Maſter of Timeing, for if he 
Clips his Right Leg backwards and fideways - 
erols his Left Leg, and {ime vou either to 
an Inſide or an Outſide, which he chooſes, will 
cut you either in the Head or Arm. The 
ſecond way of going down to the Leg js by 
much the ſafeſt of the two, and is done by 
{taking the Body very low at half Sword un- 
der a St. George's Guard, make a Feint to 
the Leg, recover to a St. George, give an 
Opening at the Head, and at the ſame time 
Feint to the Leg again, but ſtoping fully 
with a St. George go ſwiftly down to the 

outſide of the Leg, and ſpring off as before. 

The Diſarm upon the Outſide (though 
there are others) 1s by much the beſt, ſafeſt, 
and molt in uſe; and is the only one practi· 
cable in the uſe of the Scymiter ; ; and is, for. 
that reaſon, commonly call d the Turkith 
Difarm 3, and is thus ata d, 
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Receive an Inſide full, at the ſame Time 
ſtep ppiag forward with the Right Foot to the 


half Lunge, change to the Outſide; and in 


the Change, bear your Adverſarys Sword 
out of the Line; and in the ſame Inſtant ſtep 
nimbly about with your I.eft Foot up to 


your Adverſary's Heel, and ſeizing the Shell | 
of his Hilt with your Left Hand, quit your | 
Bearing, and with your Point fixt to his Breaſt | 
force the Sword from his Hand; which he 


muſt quit or ſtab himfelf upon your Point. 


| Thele are the ſingle Leſſons and the very 
Grounds of the Science of the Broad Sword. 
and a looſe Leſlon is no more than theſe Þ 
Grounds variouſly repeated, and theſe Prin- 

eiples diflcrently combin'd; fo as to make an 


caſy Tranſition from any one Part of a regu- 


lar Le ſlon 10 that of another as your Judge- 
ment ſhall beſt dire& you, to offend your E- 


nempy, or as neceſſity may oblige you, to de- 
tend yourlelf. And thus it is either in ſingle 


Combat or in publick Battle, that each of 
theſe Principles may be indifferently us'd as 
your Adyerlary preſſes upon you of you ape 722 


him 


The Gladiator upon the "Oe is very ex- 
act in theſe Leſſons, and generaliy plays an 
exact round of them with little or no Varia- 
tion: But the Highlanders in the Field make 
uſe of but ſew of thoſe Principles z but hav- , | 


pg another laſtrument of delenee turns his 


org 
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Sword chiefly to the Offenſive Part, the out- 
de and inſide Throws are the Principle Of- 
fenlive Uſes of his Weapon; whilſt he re- 
ceives every Cut from his Adverſa'y. upon 
his Target which is a Shield fixt upon his 
Left Arm. 5 
In the Field of Batt tle and in promiſcuous 
Combat his firſt Principle is to attack and not 
do be attackt, and his Attack begins at all 
3 Times with a fuli Throw at the outfide of 
the Sword Arm; which if he miſles, inſtead 
of changing to an Inſide, he makes a puſh at 
the Nave] with the Point of his Sword, but 


not going home, is ready to ſlip his Adverſa- 


ry, who will infallibly throw at that wide 
Opening he has given to his Head and up- 


| per Part of his Body; and if he ſucceeds in 


the Slip, with a full Lunge he throws an Out- 
ſide to his Adverſary's Neck, which for the 
moſt Part fevers the Head from the body: 

. But if his Adverſary makes no Attempt to 
throw at the Opening, be returns to his puſh 
in reality and ſtabs him a little above the 


1 ; | Navel; which will oblige. his Ad ver ſary to 


lower his Sword and give him that Opening 
at his Head and Neck which he in vain at- 


5 tempted before, and which he will now be 


= Scull. 


ſure to hit and for the moſt Part ſplit tho 


The lig hlandor has nothing regular in 
= F ield Attack; and generally chop Right 
5 — don 
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down to an Outſide; or with a ſwinging and 


tow Infide they endeavour to let out the 


Bowels, whilft every Part of his own Body 1s 
cover d under a Target. In ſingle Combat 
he aims at nothing more than diſabling his 


Antagoniſt which he commonly does by chop- 


ping him creſs the Wreſt within Side the 


Sword Arm, which he does in the following 


Manner; HE runs up boldly to balf Sword, 


receives an Outſide, and cn" with his 
Adverſary, drops his Blade below the Hilt 

upon the inſide, draws the Edge of his Sword 
_ croſs his Adverſary's Wreſt and ſpringing. 


backward ſaws it at the ſame Time. 
This is all that's neceſlary till you come to 


play the looſe d which! is the next Lens 


to be taught. 

To play looſe i is to make aſs: of all or any 
of the Guards, 'Throws, Traveries, Adyan- 
ces Retreats or other Oflerſive and Defen- 
five Poſtures or Poſitions above Taught and 
_ deſcribed; or any or all the aforeſaid Leſſons 
as your Judgment ſhall beſt dire& you, both 


— offend your Adveriary and defend your- 


ſelf. 


Id is in ſhort a Critical Application of the | 
former Rules to the Liſadvantage of your E- 


nemy. A Epecimen of which take as follows. 


LOOSE PLAYING, 
Specimen the Firſt, 


Advance briskly wy to Your Adverlary un- 4 | 


der | 
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der the Cover of an Outſide, and Throwing 
an Inſide but not home, receive an Out de, 
juſt ſufficient to open your Adverſary*s Play; 


if he throws an Inſide at the Opering you have 


given him, flip it, and 'Throwing home an 
Outſide, recover the ſame: Feint to an Out- 


ſide, and having thrown an Inſide home, re- 
ceive an Inſide with a full Stop, and throwing 
home an Outſide; Bear ſtrongly an Inſide, 
| ſtop an Outſide, and going half Way down to 
the Leg ſtop an Outſide again, and from 
| thence going as quick as Lightning down to 

the Leg, ſpring off. 5 3 


SHpeeimen the Second. 1 
Advance towards your Adverfary changing 

at every Step ſoas to come to an Inſide when 
you Encounter, from which Feinting to an 


Outſide, Throw ſmartly an Inſide ; which, if 


rivhtly Tim'd, will be a ſure and diſabling 


Cut on the Wreſt; from which batter an Out- 
fide, and Throwing home an Infide ſtop an 


Outſide; then doubling an Inſide, recover the 


ſame, and from thence cbanging to an Out- 
ſide, ſtep forward and ſtop an Inſide, and from 


the Stop go [wiftly to the Leg, and Spring 


| Specimen the Third. 
Meet your Adverſary cover'd under an 


3 Ouwufile; Change to an Inſide; and when your 


Adverſary throws, flip him and Throw home 
LY 5 an 
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an Outſide. Bear an Outſide and Time 
an Inſide, Piteh to a Hanging and ſtop with a 


St. George, from which Throw ſwiftly an 
Inſide, and recovering the ſame bear an Infide, 


ſtop an Outſide and Throwing home an Out- 
ſide at the Head ſtop an Inſide, and i hrow- 
ing an Inſide at the Thigh, ſpring _ 


5125 Specimen the Feb e | 
Adbance under an Outſide, and juſt beſore 


the Encounter lay yourſelf open to an Inſide 
Wide, and Stamping ſtrongly with the Foat 
Ha- 
ry moves Time an Inſide, and Throw your 
Outſide wide open, again ſtamping Ha——— 
Ha . Stop with an Outſide, and throw- 
ing an Inſide at the Thigh recover an Inſide ; 
then lip and 'Throwing an Outſide, ſtep with 
your Right Leg croſs. the Left and ſtop an 
* Infide, and bringing about the Left 12 as 
in the Traverſe, Throw an Outſide, recover 


Ha As ſoon as your Adverſa- 


the ſame, Feint to an Inſide, and Throwing : 


an Outſide at the Ribs, {pring off. 


' Theſe are the general Rules, and theſe the 


Arts which *have been improv'd for many 
- Years by confiderable and ſuceeſſive Addi- 
tions, till the Grounds of the Sword are be- 
come Mathematically demonſtrable ; and a- 
rite from the following Principles, which | 
have above been reduc'd to Practice. 


Pr inciple f 
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A Body is faid to be in Equilibrio when the 
Center of Gravity is in its Center of Magni- 

tude ; or when both are Perpendicular over 
its Baſe, that Body is in its firmeſt Situation, 
for then any Part of it can be mov'd round that 
Center without falling: And in this Poſition 
it is that the Swordſman uſes all his Limbs 
with the greateſt Freedom and Activity, and 
yet with the ge Strength and Firmneſs, 
_ whilſt he preſerves this Equilibrium, and whilſt 
his Right Hand is varying the Center of Gra- 
vity every Moment by continually Throwing 
trom Side to Side and guarding every Part ſuc- 
ceſſively ; the Left is its Counter Ballance, and 


by moving Diametrically Oppoſite, preſerve the 


Center of Gravity in the Center of Mag- 
nitude, and both ſtill perpendicular over the 
ſtanding Foot. e pts 
Principle the Second, 
Tuo Lines Parallel to the Line of Defence 
and Tangents to the Surface of the Combatants 
Body*s are the Bounds of every Throw and eve- 
ry | Aa nor can the Sword be moy*d anydil- 
rance beyond thoſe two Lines but it mult leave 
the Body unguarded ; and a Guard held beyond 
either of thoſe Lines expoſes the Body in gene · 
| ral without defending any particular Part, 
1 1 f Principle 
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Pfins ple: the Third. 


. utmoſt Force and Strength of a Man 
is. exerted... in ſtraigbt Lines and at- right | 
Angles, thus every Throw is made perpendicu- 
lar to the Part aim'd at, which the dename 
bave called Carrying a true Ege. 
| Prineiple: the Fourty 
ey ie and Reaction are the 3 and al- 
ways equal to each Other; and upon this Prin- 

ciple every Guard was contriv'd, and erf r 
executed, as fir Fxample : 
The inſide Guard ſtops an * Throw i in 
the ſame Direction in which the Throw i, made, 
and with a Reſiſtance exactly equal to the | 
Force; for if it was leſs the Sword would be 
beat back; upon the Defendant, and if it was |} 
greater the Afailant?s Sword mult recoil ; ei- 
ther of which would be. equally. diſaduanta- : 
geous to the Defendant, who. from the very 
inſtant of ſtopping his Antagoniſt's Sword is ſup- 
poled to change, recover or throw Home. 
When the Rules, Leflons and Inſtructions al- 
ready taught, are perlectly learned; there are 
many other artful Throws which ſafely Cut the 
Ad verſar y, yet not commonly known or taught 
by every Maſter; but have been the peculiar 
Inventions of two thè moſt eminent Men in the 
Science; and kept inviolably ſecret by the very 
feu to whom they have been imparted; and are 
commonly e called. Fineiles, becaule they are of 


„ 
all the molt artful; and certain Ways of wound- 
ing and diſabling, ſome of which are as follow. 
enen = 38. 332; 
This has its Name from bringing your Adver- 
ſary under the certain Cut of your Edge, and dil- 
abling him at a Time when he not only thinks 
Himſelf not-in Danger, but imagines he has a 
fair Opportunity of cutting you down, The 
JJ. TT Tone Rent ns 
In the midft of looſe play, when you have 
try'd your Adverſary's Skill, and ſeen where 
his principal Art lies; carefully avoiding to 
open your own Play, and lying cautiouſly upon 
the Defenſive; of a ſudden, Advance brickly o 
up to balf Sword under Cover of an Outſide 
Guard; and with your Fort upon his Foible 
lookin 2 ſteadily at his Eyes, bear him ſtrongl „ 
and widely out of the Line, this brings him in- 
to the certain Dilemma of being Cut either in 
the Throat or the Inſide of the Wreſt which he 
pleaſes; for by bearing off him ſo wide from 
| the Line you give him ſo far and wide an O- 
pening on the Inſide, which expoſes your whole 
Perfon ſo evidently to his Throw that he will 
certainly attempt it. When therefore you find 
him beginning to diſengage, by moving only 
your Wreſt diſengage with him, and without 
ſtopping his Inſide or even attempting it, meet 
| the Inſide of his Wreſt with the Edge of your 
I Sword, as ſmartly as the ſpring of your Wrelt 
VVV > $ID "will 


I The ſecond is a lead 
Catch contriv'd to cut the Head: When your 
Adyverſary begins to Bear you, reſiſt not his torce 
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Time. But if he neglects to diſengage and at- 
tempt an infide Throw, 208 muſt turn your 
Wreſt upwards and inwards at the ſame Time 


* 


that he is born out of the Line, and you at 


half Sword, and his Throat will be quite ex- | 
pos'd and open within the reach of your Sword, 


therefore with the ſame Spring 8 Wreſt 
as before, lodge your Edge in his I 
Retreating ſaw it. 8 2 


hroat, and 


ding Ambuſcade, and is . 5 


but yield to it a little as if your Arm grew 


weary and whilſt he follows your bearing, yield | 
to him again, till by degrees you draw him out 


of the Line, which expoles his Head, then Feint . 
to the Leg and Throw at the Head. 


The next is called Gormon's Throw, and is 


that Cut by which he diſabled moſt Men he 
fought at the very firſt Encounter. 
lie plac'd himſelf in an Attitud 
rent from a 


* ” 


different from any praQis'd before his Time. 


Foot, with his left Knee a little bent, his 
right Foot advanc'd about Six or Eight ln: 
ches, and his Body leaning to the right Side, 
he rais'd the left Arm with his Hand as high 

as the Top ot his Head; and extended almoſt 


_ freight 


ſelf ir itude very diffe- 
hitherto mention'd, and very 


E. 
— a 
3 6 _ 
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ireight, and drop'd the Right"Hand with 
the Hilt as low as he could reach towards the 


Knee, and his Sword pointing towards the 


Ground and outwards, he waited to receive 
his Adverſary ; who ſeeing him fo expos d, 
_ advanc'd, and with a full Throw, expecting 
to cut him, but found himſelf receiv'd upon 


the Point and Edge of the Sword 'by Gor- 


mon's timeing his Throw, and with a Spring 


of his Right Arm raifing his Sword and cut- 


ting him under the Hilt from the Elbow to 


the Wreſt. 


The HIGHLANDERS Method of 


uſing the Sword. 


3 We come now to the Method us'd by the I 
modern Highlanders, in Fighting with the 
Sword which is founded upon the Rules and 


Leſſons already given; from which it differs 
only by waking uſe of a Target upon the Left 
Arm, as was before oblervd ; by the Addi- 


| tionof which, the Guards made by the Sword 
are often omitted, except the Outſide, and 
the Blow is received upon the Target, and 


ſeyeral Throws that are dangerous in the ſin- 


gle Sword are here us d with Safety; as eve- 
| ry Throw on the Inſide, below the Middle 
of the Body; all which: at the ſingle Sword. 


will lay entirely Open to be cut whilſt here 
you lie cover d under a Target, the uſe of 


Mhieh is in che following Manner. 
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. Arm'd with à Sword and a Target being 


upon the Leſt Arm, advance to your Enemy 
with a ſquare Body, and always under an 


Outſide Guard, with your Target advanc'd 


a little before your Sword, and in a Direc- 
tion levell with your Adverſary's Breaft, rea- 


dy to receive any 1 hrow that he ſhall think 
fit to give; but wait not for it, it being ſa- 


fer to attack than be attacked, let your firſt 
Throw be an Inſide betwixt your Adverſary's 


Target and Sword; Which if he receives up- 


on the Target, recover an Outſide, and pitch 
immediately to a Hanging, but dwell BO: a 
"Moment upon it, but from that (which here 
is defign'd only to give a Swing to your Arm) 
throw home an Inſide at his Left Ribs un- 
derneath his Left Elbow, which will be o- 
per'd by your pitching to a Hanging, and by 
his raifing a Target to cover his Head witeh = 
: will otherwiſe be expos d to be cut; 


With the Target the euts at the Beg are 


differently made than without it, for under 
Cover of that it is fafe to go down to either 


Outſide or Iniids, without Pre aT hrow 
firſt, 2 


When two or t kbres "Throws You ein 


made without Succeſs, with your Body ſtill 

| ſquare (that is your Legs croſſing the Line 
of Defence at right Angles) and full facing 
your Adverſary, my both your Target and 


Sword 
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Sword as low as your Waſte, your Sword 
ſtill within your Target, and in that Poſture 
lay your ſelf: Open and wait for your Adver- 
ſary's Throw, which when he makes, re- 
| ceive it not upon the Target, but upon the 
Fort of your Sword; and at the fame Mo- 
ment by puſhing your Target againſt his 
Hilt, diive his Sword ſide ways and down- 
wards out of the Line, by which his Head 
will be expos'd defeneeleſs; at which you 
may ſafely Throw, becauſe his Sword will 


be held down by your Target, and his Leſt 


Arm and- Target wilt be held down by his 

own Blade?! 

Another infallible Method both of Defence 
ard | Offence is, advancing briskly to your 
 Adverſary under an Inſide Guard, receive 

his Outſide upon your Fort, and at the ſame 

Moment inſtead of throwing an Ipſide, ſtep 

briskly about with your Left Foot as in the 
Traverſe (half a Cirele at leaſt) which will 
bring you under his Fort; and with your 
Target, which will be then under his Hilt, 


| throw up his Sword and Arm, W gg may 


have a free Paſſage for your own Sword, 
which you have lower'd and ſhortned in 
your coming about; and with a ſudden Puſh 


flantiog upwards, thruſt in the Point between 


the Ribs on the Right Side, which com- 


| e malte the Affair. 


; Theſe 


Eye, ſeldom fail of Sueceſs, except 
an alert Adverſary is more ſteady at Defence 
than your Hand at Throwing 1 In the laſt | 
two Cales indeed, no is practicable, 

if vou ſuffer your ſelf to be lock d in the f = | 
upon in the laſt ; but how 

eaſy is the Defence in either, when in the 
fiſt, only by ſtepping into the Back Traverſe, 
you at once free your Sword, and by return - 
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._ Theſe are the Principle deſtructive Me- 
thods of Wounding in Modern Uſe; and 
when executed with a quick and a ſtrong 

Arm, and directed with a ſharp and ſteady 


firſt, or to be clog'd 


ing to your Poſture may wound your Ad- 


verſary, and be cover'd under your Target; 
and in the laſt Caſe, by retreating as he 
comes about with his Left. you put your 
ſelf out of the Reach of his Target, and 
much more out of that of his Sword, whilſt 
he lies wholly expos'd on his Left Side to 
your Inſide Throw, how artfully ſoever, or 
| how ſtrongly ſoever it be made; but the ſame 
Weapon which makes the Attack, is capable 
of preventing the Wound. 
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